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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1952 


Unirep States Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
¥-82, the Capitol, Hon. Pat McCarran (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McCarran, McKellar, Ellender, Saltonstall, 
Green, and Ferguson. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTELLIGENCE AND Researcn Orrices 


STATEMENT OF W. PARK ARMSTRONG, JR., SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
FOR INTELLIGENCE, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN F. KILLEA, DIREC- 
TOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Senator McCarran. We will go on the record now. 

You may proceed, Mr. Armstrong. 

Mr. Armstrong. I have a statement I would like to insert in the 
record and then address myself to it. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator McCarran. You may consider it in the record and address 
yourself to any phase of it as you see fit. 

Mr. Armsrrone. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


I am appearing today to justify an appropriation of $3,492,310 for the intelli- 
gence program of the Department, an increase of $888,187 over fiscal year 1952 
allocations. May I say that this is the first increase requested by the Intelli- 
gence area since its establishment in the Department in 1945. 

In 1945, when the Intelligence area of the Department came into being, the 
tension of the world situation we face today was not anticipated. Since that 
time, as nation after nation bas been engulfed by international communism 
and as world tensions have been stretched to the breaking point, the United 
States has committed itself to an ever heavier foreign program. It has, in fact, 
been forced to strengthen its foreign information program, to develop and to 
operate economic programs beyond any point known in history, to build up its 
military preparedness to an unprecedented peacetime level. The initiation and 
development of these gigantic programs and the creation of attendant and 
essential supervisory instruments such as the National Security Council, the 
Psychological Strategy Board, and the National Security Resources Board have 
been gradual and continuous. The demands of every one of these new instru- 
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mentalities, coupled with the continuous deterioration of the prospects of a 
peaceful understanding with the Soviet orbit, and aggravated by a series of crises 
such as those in Korea, Iran, Indochina, and Egypt, have steadily added to the 
burdens on the Department’s Intelligence organization. We have met these 
demands thus far on an emergency basis within our authorized personnel re- 
sources. However, temporary adjustments have served only as a stopgap; the 
existing staff is inadequate to do the job required of it, not to mention the result- 
ant serious damage to the research in depth which constitutes the backbone of 
the intelligence process. c 

The Intelligence area of the Department is a vital link in the national intelli- 
gence system and, accordingly, in the defense team. There is hardly an inter- 
national plan or operation in support of our national defense which does not 
require up-to-date evaluated intelligence on the strengths, capabilities, and in- 
tentions of foreign countries. We have absorbed these demands to the point 
that we are no longer capable of accepting the increased volume of work which 
has properly been directed to us. I would consider myself officially delinquent 
if I neglected to bring this situation to your attention and to review with you 
the major responsibilities we must be equipped to undertake—and which we are 
not now able to discharge fully. 

The Congress, in enacting the National Security Act of 1947, foresaw the need 
for a strong national intelligence system. Our immediate organization is a 
responsible part of that system, assigned the vital job of producing completed 
intelligence on one kind of problem vital to the national security. The other 
intelligence agencies of the Government have equally clear-cut roles. The over- 
all aim of the Congress, as expressed in the National Security Act, is that the 
United States shall have, through the several intelligence agencies, all the 
essential intelligence resources necessary. Despite the very real need for econ- 
omy in governmental expenditures, we feel that it is necessary for us to request 
this increase in order that we may do adequately what has been assigned as our 
role in behalf of the national security. 

Specifically, without the increase requested, we cannot adequately meet require- 
ments for (1) the National Security Council; (2) for intelligence for psycho- 
logical warfare; (8) intelligence on world communism, and (4) current intel- 
ligence. I will comment briefly on each of these items, but, before I do so, 
I wish to review the functions and organization of the intelligence area. 

I believe that the members of this committee are well acquainted with the 
historical development of our research and intelligence organization. Accord- 
ingly, I will refer only briefly to the organizational structure and devote my time 
to points which you may wish me to develop. Certain of our responsibilities 
are discharged by my immediate office. These include, for examp'e, furnishing 
assistance and advice to the Secretary in his capacity as a member of the 
National Security Council; the performance of certain specialized and highly 
classified liaison functions, and the coordination of interdepartmental intel- 
ligence from specialized sources. Likewise, all management responsibilities for 
the area are concentrated in my executive staff. The remainder of the func- 
tions are vested within the two offices of the area—the Office of Intelligence 
Research and the Office of Libraries and Intelligence Acquisition. 

The Office of Intelligence Research consists of six research divisions; five of 
these are concerned with specific geographic areas, while the sixth is a functional 
and interregional research division dealing with problems not susceptible to 
area treatment. The Office of Intelligence Research also directs, controls, and 
coordinates the work of the production control staff, the external research staff, 
and the estimates group. The primary function of this office is to provide long- 
term analysis as well as interpretation of day-to-day developments for operating 
and policy officers of the Department who deal with political, economic, infor- 
mational, and international organization affairs. 

The Office of Intelligence Research relies on the Office of Libraries and Intelli- 
gence Acquisition for the gathering, sifting, distributing, and maintaining of 
intelligence materials and documentary information. These services are also 
provided to the remainder of the Department and to other Federal agencies. 

Within the Office of Libraries and Intelligence Acquisition are three divisions: 
(a) The Acquisition and Distribution Division which procures, screens, and 
dstributes to end users a huge mass of raw intelligence from every available 
source; (b) the Division of Library and Reference Services which develops and 
maintains the Department’s central collection of intelligence materials and its 
library ; and (c) the Division of Biographic Information which provides for the 
collection, evaluation, recording, and maintenance of biographic information on 
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foreign nationals whose careers and activities are significant in the interpreta- 
tion of political and economic events abroad. 

Production of intelligence becomes increasingly more difficult for several rea- 
sons. One is that, with the intensification of discriminatory measures against 
the free flow of information behind the iron curtain, the acquisition of new and 
reliable information has become greatly complicated. Printed matter for home 
and foreign consumption is usually slanted to give an optimistic picture of 
achievement. Painstaking effort is required to piece together incomplete and 
distorted information to give a reliable estimate of the situation on which a 
reasonably sound decision can be based. Repercussions throughout the world 
to the Korean, Iranian, and Egyptian situations intensify, rather than diminish, 
intelligence responsibility in respect to every area, friendly or otherwise. To 
anticipate a relaxation in the present situation is unrealistic; growing pressure 
in all fields must be anticipated. 

The core of the intelligence operation, like the core of the State Department as 
a whole, is the unit with geographic responsibility. The strength of all inter- 
regional and functional production depends in the end upon the strength of those 
units which evaluate and blend into a whole the various intelligence aspects of 
the unit areas. 

At present, the geographical coverage in the intelligence area is on the level 
of a cadre or holding operation. Even in Europe certain countries, notably in 
Scandinavia, can be allocated only part of a single analyst’s time. In the Near 
East, Africa, and Latin America one analyst normally has to take care of several 
distinct geographical units. In other words, the organization has been tightly 
stretched and any significant decrease of budget inevitably would mean the sac- 
rifice of some one or more considerable areas. Latin America and Africa at 
first blush seem likely candidates—yet Latin America is a basic element in any 
consideration of high priority European economic problems, and social disturb- 
ance in Africa is an essential element in understanding the ominous problems 
relating to the British power position and the growth of communism in areas 
strategic to the United States. United States policy problems are global; no 
ng intelligence treatment of them can exclude any significant segment of 
the globe. 

Intelligence production efforts are impossible of fulfillment without effective 
intelligence support. Increased requirements for current intelligence, general 
coverage, and intelligence estimates automatically, and almost mathematically, 
impose a new as well as additional strain upon the resources of those responsible 
for keeping the flow of information at peak speed. Various changes in the world 
situation brought forth a tremendous increase in the volume of information, a 
new and acute need for military information, and an imperative demand for 
rapid-fire dissemination. 

We have carefully discriminated between the priorities of our requirements 
and have forced everyone in our organization to intensive consideration of every 
means of producing the most with the least manpower. Absolutely essential to 
the departmental officials is the stepping up of the exploitation of intelligence 
from special sources. We must increase our attempts to secure pertinent studies 
from key universities and private research institutions throughout the United 
States. Through this means we can tap private research resources and ac- 
complish certain basic research with little expense to the public. 

The requirements for full-time participation in the preparation of national 
intelligence estimates has thrown an increased workload not only on our per- 
sonnel but our facilities. The emergence of psychological warfare, propaganda 
planning, and operations entails supplying the Armed Forces and other Govern- 
ment agencies, as well as the Department’s own policy and planning staffs, with 
intellivence of a highly specialized nature required as a basis for psycholozical 
operations. Recently, actual operations in the field of psychological warfare; 
the intensification of the obiectives of the Public Affairs area; the establishment 
of the Psychological Strategy Board have brought correspondingly increasing 
demands to the intelligence area of the Department. The increase in military 
activity in all parts of the world has stepped up the demands for current evalua- 
tion of political, sociological, and certain categories of economic intelligence. 

The committee will also be glad to hear, I believe, that spirit of cooperation, 
cordiality, and mutual confidence prevailing among the intelligence areas of 
the Defense Establishment, the Department of State, and Central Intelligence 
Agency is excellent. The system is working well and is a tribute to the out- 
standing leadership and character of General Smith. The Nation has today a 
sounder and more efficient intelligence establishment than it has ever before 
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possessed. With your understanding and support the objectives of the National 
Security Act, in this respect, are being met fully. 

I sincerely hope that the committee will consider favorably our request for 
an increase, so that our organization can fulfill its obligations to the national 
security. 


BUDGET INCREASE 


Mr. ArmstronG. The intelligence area of the department is ask- 
ing for an increase this year, Mr. Chairman. As I stated earlier, 
it is the first request for an increase that we have made since 1945. 

The total of the increase is $888,187. 

Senator McCarran. Does that include the item we discussed in 
closed session ? 

Mr. Armstrone. It does, sir. 

Four positions are requested for increasing the work in the field 
of external research; that is, getting research work done for the 
Government through nongovernmental means, such as universities, 
private research institutions, private organizations of all kinds, to 
whom we turn for a very considerable amount of work that they can 
do from open material as well as we can do it, and where their man- 
power can be brought to bear on behalf of the Government. 

Senator Fercuson. Could you give us an example? 

Senator McCarran. Yes; I would like to get an example of that. 

Mr. Armstrong. For instance, we have just issued, in January 
of this year, this book I have here. This whole book is a tabulation 
of the research available on different areas of the world, available to 
the Department of State, or to any Government agency, for that 
matter. This first part is a listing of the research on the U. S. S. R. 
that is compiled by these people. 

Senator Fercuson. By whom compiled ? 

Mr. ArmstronG. This is compiled by the external research staff. 


LOYALTY CHECKS OF RESEARCH PEOPLE 


Senator Fereuson. Do you make a loyalty check on those people? 

Mr. Armstrona. These listings here are of the work of private per- 
sons and research institutions. 

Chairman McKe iar. But who are the private persons? 

Mr. Armstrona. They run into the hundreds, Senator. 

Chairman McKetxar. Are they in that book? 

Mr. Armstronea, Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetxiar. Can you make that a part of the record? 

Mr. Armstrong. I will be glad to, if you wish, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What do you do to determine the qualifications 
of those people, from the standpoint of loyalty? What do you do 
before you accept their work ? ' 

Mr. Armstrone. These people are not employed by the Govern- 
ment. They receive no pay from it. 

Senator McCarran. I understand. You are using their material; 
is that right? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes. Weare compiling a list there of the material 
that is available on those fields. 

Senator McCarran. Is that what they furnish to you? 

Mr. Armsrronec. They are willing to furnish it; yes, sir. 
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Senator McCarran. Or they have furnished it, have they ? 
Mr. Armstrronc. Some of it they have. Some is not completed 


yet. 
~ Senator McCarran. I want to know the background of the people 
who furnish you material. That is what I want to know because right 
there is the crux of the whole thing. I would like to know who fur- 
nishes you material for which you do not pay, or for which you do 
pay—it does not make any difference. 

Chairman McKetxar. What do you pay for it? 

Mr. Armstrona. For this we are not paying anything, Senator; 
this is obtained gratis. 

Senator McCarran. Let us get it another way. How many have 
contributed to this volume that you handed to Senator Ferguson ? 

Mr. Armstrrona. I have not counted it, Senator, but it would run to 
many hundreds. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Senator McCarran. That is material that bears on what? 

Mr. Armstrone. It bears on many topics. But we have divided it 
by areas of the world for convenience, such as Latin-America, U. S. 
S. R., Eastern Europe, Western Europe, the Far East, and Central 
Asia. 

Senator McCarran. Are you going to send this out of your agency ? 

Mr. Armstrone. No, sir not publicly; this is compiled for the De- 
pen of State and other executive agencies to be able to have in 

andy form. 

Senator McCarran. For what? 

Mr. Armstrone. Just as if it were in a library, a reference list. 

Senator McCarran. Is that for informative purposes? 

Mr. Armstronc. So they can see what materials are available on 
their areas of specialization. 

Senator Ferauson. But you could go right over to the Library of 
Congress here and make a copy of it. They have this. 

Mr. Armstrong. No, sir. Most of this is private work of universi- 
ties, of scholars, of institutions. Some of them are doctorial theses 
that have not yet been published. 

Senator Frrevson. Anything that is copyrighted is in the Library 
of Congress. 

Mr. Armstrong. Yes, sir. This partly is duplicated, I suppose, 
in the Library of Congress, but a lot of it is still unfinished and is not 
listed there. 

Senator Ferauson. You could not get it if it is unfinished ? 

Mr. Armstrone. We get it as soon as it is finished. 

Senator Frrcuson. So does the Library? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir. 


INDEX OF ARTICLES ON SOVIET RUSSIA 


Senator Ferauson. This looks to me just like an index to articles 
on the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Armstrone. It is essentially that, sir, yes. 

Senator McCarran. Who prepared that? Did many people pre- 
pare it? 
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Mr. Armstrone. No, very few people, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Who are they? 

Mr. Armstrona. It was prepared in the State Department by an 
officer who is assigned to it. 

Senator McCarran. Who is it? 

Mr. Armstrong. His name is Kirkpatrick. 

Senator McCarran. How long has he been with the Department! 

Mr. Armstrone. Four or five years. 

Senator McCarran. Where is he from? What is his background? 


Mr. Armsrrone. He is from the State. of Minnesota, I believe, 
Senator. 


Senator McCarran. Is it all done by him? 

Mr, Armstrone. He and his staff did the compiling work. 

Senator Ferauson. How many has he on his staff ? 

Mr. Armstrone. His staff at present is four. 

Senator McCarran. Who are they and what are they? 

Senator Exrenper. Mr. Chairman, if I might, I note on page 44 
of the justification there is shown a “Division of Research for 
U.S. S. R. and Eastern Europe.” 

Is that the object ? 

Mr. Armstrong. No. 

Senator Ettenper. What is this? 

Mr. Armsrrone. That is the division that conducts the research 
on the U. S. S. R. itself with respect. to internal matters, their rela- 
tions with other countries, and so on. 

Chairman McKetiar. What are their names? Who is doing this? 
You cannot just say they belong to the staff. Let us have the names. 

Mr. Armstronc. The name of the principal officer in charge of this 
compilation is Mr. Evron M. Kirkpatrick. 

Senator E.tenper. With what unit is he connected here in your 
justification ? 

Mr. Armstrong. He is in one of the units there [indicating the 
Office of Intelligence Research]. 

Senator Exrenper. Is that under the Office of Intelligence Re- 
search ? 

Mr. Armstrone: Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetrar. Who actually did the work, if you know? 

Mr. Kirkpatrick could hardly do the actual work. I am just won- 
dering who did the work. 

Mr. Armstronc. He directed the work, Senator. 

Chairman McKetxar. But who actually did the work ? 

Mr. Armstrone. There would have been several clerks. 

Chairman McKeutiar. Who are they? 

Mr. Armstrone. I will be glad to supply their names. I do not 
have them. 

Chairman McKetiar. You do not know the names and you want 
us to put them in here and authorize them when you do not know the 
names. 

Senator Exrtenprer. The witness states that Mr. Kirkpatrick, who 
prepared this document, is found under the Office of Intelligence 
Research, Office of the Director, wherein there are 37 people employed. 
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DIVISION OF RESEARCH ON U. S. S. R. 


I notice further down you have the Division of Research for the 
U.S.S.R. Why are those two separate since that one which is before 
us is all about Russia? Why could it not be handled by this other 
division ? 

Mr. Armstrrone. The compilation covers every area of the world 
and it is concerned with work that is being carried on in this country 
on foreign areas; whereas this division conducts research mostly on 
material arising from Russia itself. 

This external research staff has the job of getting in touch with 
all of the organizations in this country who are working on it. 


DEPARTMENTAL AND NONDEPARTMENTAL SERVICES 


Senator SauronstaLu. Mr. Armstrong, boiled right down, this whole 
department of yours is a department which is a service department 
where you give as good service as you can with the number of people 
that you have. 

So when you ask for this number, this much of an increase, that 
is just giving more service; is not that right? This is not a functional 
department. 

Mr. Armsrrona. No, sir. But that is not only to the State De- 
partment. If you kook at page 47, Senator Saltonstall, you will see 
that we have broken down the requested increases into four categories. 
The third of that, which is the largest increase requested, is to carry 
on work that is for outside of the State Department, although it will 
be of value to the State Department. But it is primarily for the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the Nati6nal Security Council. 

Senator Sauronstaty. The CIA has passed to you the function of 
broadcasting, you might say, or correlating and sending out the intel- 
ligence on these various things; is that right? 

Mr. Armstrone. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. The following statement has been supplied by 
the State Department in response to a question asked by Senator Fer- 
guson earlier in the hearing relating to status of and economic assist- 
ance to Berlin. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


SEPARATE STATUS OF BERLIN AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO BERLIN 
(See p. 301) 


At the time of the approval of the basic law of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in 1949, the three Western Allied Powers, in effect, suspended those clauses 
which would have incorporated Berlin into the Federal Republic. They took 
similar action in regard to the corresponding clauses in the Berlin constitution 
when that instrument was approved. While they are encouraging and making 
possible closer ties between Berlin and the Federal Republic, including consid- 
erable and increasing aid to Berlin by the Republic and the adoption of Federal 
legislation in Berlin through action by the Berlin legislative body, the three 
Western Allied Powers have agreed that to incorporate Berlin in the Federal 
Republic at this time would create a situation that might give rise to serious 
repercussions affecting both Allied and German interests in Berlin. 

Econumic aid to Berlin has been necessary because of the serious handicaps 
under which the West Berlin economy operates. West Berlin’s industrial plants 
and equipment suffered very severe bomb damage. Many of the population were 
employed before the war directly or indirectly in governmental activities, which 
are now located in West Germany. The city is physically separated from West 
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Germany, while its natural “hinterland” is incorporated in the Seviet zone, which 
uses a different currency and is otherwise economically cut off. In addition, the 
constant threat which the Soviets exercise constitutes a powerful deterrent to 
outside private investment in Berlin industry. In consequence, industrial pro- 
duction, which has improved to about 50 percent of prewar levels, has lagged 
far behind the West German recovery (to nearly 140 percent), while unemploy- 
ment, at 25-30 percent of the wage and salary labor force, is proportionately 
more than three times as great as in the Federal Republic. 

Berlin’s over-all deficit with respect to Western Germany has been running 
from DM 1,000 million to DM 1,500 million annually. The Federal Republic has 
established a Berlin aid tax in the form of a turn-over tax, the proceeds from 
which have been sufficient to finance the Berlin budgetary defieit of DM 600-700 
million. Substantial amounts have been made available from GARIOA counter- 
part and other sources for a work-relief program to relieve unemployment. 

In order to provide basic improvement in the Berlin economy so that the annual 
deficit will be reduced and necessary relief held to a minimum, an investment 
program was begun late in 1950 to rehabilitate existing plants and build new 
ones. The concrete objective of this program, to be reached after 4 years (by 
1955) is the creation of 250,000 additional jobs and reduction of the annual 
deficit to about DM 400 million, or less than the amount now contributed by the 
Federal Republic. The program utilizes private investment, supplementing it 
with public funds, of which a total of DM 1,540 million is planned over the 4-year 
period. The heaviest flow of investment funds is expected during the middle 
years of the program, fiscal years 1952 and 1958. 

As part of the formulation of contractual arrangements, negotiations are 
under way to obtain German agreement to assume the responsibility for pro- 
viding full aid to Berlin. It will be of particular importance that this responsi- 
bility be discharged during fiscal year 1953. It is upon the effectiveness of the 
investment program during fiscal years 1952 and 1953 that the planned reduction 
of the Berlin deficit will largely depend. 


Senator McCarran. Gentlemen, we will have to suspend now. We 
will reconvene tomorrow morning at 10: 30. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Tuesday, March 18, 1952, the sub- 
committee recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, March 
19, 1952.) 
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